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THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH. 

Letters of Alexander Hamilton and General William Irvine, 
describing tub engagement. 

On the 28th of June, 1778, a battle occurred at the village 
of Freehold, BT. J., which has made the name of the unfortu- 
nate son of Charles II. memorable forever in American his- 
tory. It is not anything connected with the gayety of his 
father's court, his uncle's sullen revenge, or his own career, 
which the name of Monmouth recalls on this side of the At- 
lantic. In their stead it conjures up a scene where, beneath 
a scorching sun, Washington's army, overtaking the British, 
displayed the endurance of veterans, the result of the discipline 
and suffering in that school of adversity — Valley Forge. The 
meeting of Washington and Lee during this engagement is 
one of the most dramatic incidents of the American Revolu- 
tion. Washington, in a moment of indignation so intense as 
to resemble passion, exercised a generalship so consummate, 
that from that moment all question was at an end regarding 
his fitness to hold the commission of commander-in-chief. 
Lee, " abashed and confused" at the position in which his 
cynical disposition had involved him, and forgetful of the 
first duty of a soldier, closed a career which his wilful temper 
had turned from one of promise to one of disappointment, if 
not of disgrace. 

The one hundredth anniversary of this event is so near at 
hand, that all relating to it is worthy of attention. The 
following letter of Alexander Hamilton, written in the free- 
dom of confidence, will be read with interest, as will also that 
of our own Gen. William Irvine. 
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LETTER FROM ALEXANDER HAMILTON TO ELIAS BOUDINOT. 1 

Brunswick, July 5th, '78. 

My Dear Sir : — 

You will by this time imagine that I have forgotten my 
promise of writing to you, as I have been so long silent on an 
occasion which most people will be fond of celebrating to 
their friends. 

The truth is, I have no passion for scribbling, and I know 
you will be at no loss for the fullest information. But that 
you may not have a right to accuse me of negligence, I will 
impose upon myself the drugery of saying something about 
the transactions of the 20th, in which the American arms 
gained very signal advantages ; and might have gained much 
more signal ones. 

Indeed, I can hardly persuade myself to be in good humour 
with success so far inferior to what we, in all probability 
should have had, had not the finest opportunity America ever 
possessed been fooled away by a man, in whom she has placed 
a large share of the most ill-judged confidence. You will 
have heard enough to know that I mean General Lee. This 
man is either a driveler in the business of soldiership or some- 
thing much worse. To let you fully into the silly and pitiful 
game he has been playing, I will take the tale up from the 
beginning ; expecting you will consider what I say as in the 
most perfect confidence. 

"When we came to Hopewell Township, the General un- 
luckily called a council of war, the result of which would 
have done honor to the most honourable society of midwives, 
and to them only. The purport was, that we should keep at 
a comfortable distance from the enemy, and keep up a vain 
parade of annoying them by detachment. In persuance of 
this idea, a detachment of 1500 men was sent off under Gene- 
ral Scot 2 to join the other troops near the enemy's lines. 

1 A portion of this letter will be found in the Pennsylvania Packet of 
July 16, 1778, but the name of the writer and the strictures on Lee are not 
given. 

2 Gen. Chas. Scott, of Va., born 1733, died 22 Oct. 1820. He was a non- 
commissioned officer in the Braddock Expedition ; raised the first company 
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General Lee was primum mobile of this sage plan ; and was 
even opposed to sending so considerable a force. The Gen- 
eral, on mature reconsideration of what had been resolved 
on, determined to persue a different line of conduct at all 
hazards. With this view, he marched the army the next 
morning towards Kingston, and there made another detach- 
ment of 1000 men under General Wayne, and formed all the 
detached troops into an advanced corps under the command 
of the Marquis De la fayette. The project was, that this ad- 
vanced corps should take the first opportunity to attack the 
enemy's rear on the march, to be supported or covered as cir- 
cumstances should require by the whole army. 

General Lee's conduct with respect to the command of this 
corps was truly childish. According to the incorrect notions 
of our army, his seniority would have entitled him to the 
command of the advanced corps ; but he in the first instance 
declined it, in favour of the Marquis. Some of his friends 
having blamed him for doing it, and Lord Stirling having 
shown a disposition to interpose his claim, General Lee very 
inconsistently reasserted his pretensions. The matter was a 

south of the James River for the Revolutionary Army ; was commissioned 
Colonel of the 3d Va. Battalion, Aug. 1776 ; Brigadier-General April 2, 1777 ; 
was distinguished at Trenton, and was taken prisoner at Charleston, S. C, in 
1780. In 1785 he removed to Kentucky, and was Brigadier-General of the 
Kentucky Troops in the expedition under St. Clair at his defeat in 1791. 
In June of that year he commanded a successful expedition against the 
Indians on the Wabash. In 1794 he was with Wayne in the battle of the 
Fallen Timbers. From 1808 to 1812 he was Governor of Kentucky. A 
county of Kentucky is named for him. — Drake. 

The mention of his name in connection with the battle of Monmouth 
recalls an anecdote which we would hesitate to give were it not that it has 
already found a place in print under sanction of George Washington Parke 
Custis (see Recollections, p. 413). Scott, it is said, was very profane ; and a 
friend, after the war, anxious to reform him of his evil habit, asked him if it 
was possible that " the admired Washington ever swore. Scott reflected for 
a moment, and then exclaimed, 'Yes, once ; it was at Monmouth, and on a day 
that would have made any man swear. Yes, sir, he swore on that day till the 
leaves shook on the trees, charming delightfully. Never have I enjoyed such 
swearing before or since. Sir, on that ever-memorable day he swore like an 
angel from Heaven.' The reformer abandoned the General in despair." 
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second time accommodated ; General Lee and Lord Stirling 
agreed to let the Marquis command. General Lee, a little 
time after, recanted again, and became very importunate. The 
General, who had all along observed the greatest candor in 
the matter, grew tired of such fickle behaviour, and ordered 
the Marquis to proceed. 

The enemy in marching from Allen Town had changed 
their disposition, and thrown all their best troops in the rear; 
this made it necessary, to strike a stroke with propriety, to 
reinforce the advanced corps. Two brigades were detached 
for this purpose, and the General, willing to accommodate 
General Lee, sent him with them to take the command of the 
whole advanced corps, which rendezvoused the forenoon of 
the 27th at English Town, consisting of at least 5000 rank and 
file, most of them select troops. General Lee's orders were, 
the moment he received intelligence of the enemy's march to 
persue them and to attack their rear. 

This intelligence was received about five o'clock the morn- 
ing of the 28th, and General Lee put his troops in motion 
accordingly. The main body did the same. The advanced 
corps came up with the enemy's rear a mile or two beyond 
the Court House ; I saw the enemy drawn up, and am per- 
suaded there were not a thousand men — their front from 
different accounts was then ten miles off. However favour- 
able this situation may seem for an attack, it was not made ; 
but after changing their position two or three times by retro- 
grade movements, our advanced corps got into a general con- 
fused retreat, and even route would hardly be too strong an 
expression. Not a word of all this was officially communi- 
cated to the General ; as we approached the supposed place 
of action, we heard some flying rumours of what had hap- 
pened, in consequence of which the General rode forward, and 
found the troops retiring in the greatest disorder, and the 
enemy pressing upon their rear. I never saw the general to 
so much advantage. His coolness and firmness were admira- 
ble. He instantly took measures for checking the enemy's 
advance, and giving time for the army, which was very near, 
to form and make a proper disposition. He then rode back, 
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and had the troops formed on a very advantageous piece of 
ground ; — in which and in other transactions of the day Gen- 
eral Greene and Lord Stirling rendered very essential service, 
and did themselves great honor. The sequel is, we beat 
the enemy and killed and wounded at least a thousand of 
their best troops. America owes a great deal to General 
"Washington for this day's work — a general route, dismay, 
and disgrace would have attended the whole army in any 
other hands but his. By his own good sense and fortitude 
he turned the fate of the day. Other officers have great merit 
in performing their parts well ; but he directed the whole 
with the skill of a Master workman. He did not hug him- 
self at a distance and leave an Arnold to win laurels for him ; 
but by his own presence, he brought order out of confusion, 
animated his troops, and led them to success. 1 

A great number of our officers distinguished themselves 
this day. General "Wayne was always foremost in danger. 
Col. Stewart 2 and Lt.-Col. Ramsay 3 were with him among the 
first to oppose the enemy. Lt.-Col. Olney, 4 at the Head of 

1 This and the remark on page 146, regarding messenger, aids, etc., are 
allusions to the course of General Gates. 

2 Subsequently General Walter Stewart, of Pennsylvania, of whom we hope 
at a future day to print a biographical notice. 

* Lt.-Colonel Nathaniel Kamsay, of Maryland, a brave officer, whose meri- 
torious services have never received the notice they deserve. At Brandywine 
he crossed the stream in front of Knyphausen and engaged the Hessian 
Yagers. His services at Monmouth were of the highest order, and there 
he received severe wounds. Drake, in his Dictionary, states that Ramsay 
was taken prisoner at Charleston in 1780 ; but that misfortune must have 
befallen him at a previous time, as the papers of Gen. James Irvine in the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society show that he was one of the prisoners at 
Flushing, L. I., in August, 1779. He was exchanged December 14, 1780. 
He was a delegate to the " Old Congress" from Maryland 1785-87. He was 
no doubt the Colonel Ramsay who was one of the pall-bearers at Washing- 
ton's funeral, and is said to have been the brother of the historian, David 
Ramsay. An obituary notice of him will be found in the Bait. Fed. Rep., 
Oct. 1817. His portrait is in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

4 Lt.-Col. Jeremiah Olney, Rhode Island, died Nov. 12, 1812, aged 62. 
He was conspicuous in many battles of the Revolution. After the war he 
was President of the Cincinnati Society of Rhode Island. At the Court- 
martial of Lee he was one of the witnesses called by that officer. 
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Varnum's Brigade, made the next stand. I was with him, 
got my horse wounded and myself much hurt by a fall in 
consequence. Col. Livingston 1 behaved very handsomely. 
Our friend Barber 2 was remarkably active ; towards the close 
of the day he received a ball through his side, which the doc- 
tors think will not be fatal. Col. Silly 3 and Lt.-Col. Parker 4 
were particularly useful on the left ; Col. Craig, 5 with General 
"Wayne on the right. The Artillery acquitted themselves 
most charmingly. I was spectator to Lt.-Col. Oswald's 6 beha- 

1 Probably Henry Philip Livingston, whom Drake states was one of 
Washington's family in 1778. He was a son of Philip Livingston, the signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

2 Francis Barber, a native of New Jersey, born 1751. He was educated 
at Princeton, and after having finished his studies took charge of an academy 
at Elizabethtown, N. J. Alexander Hamilton was one of his pupils. At 
the beginning of the Revolution he entered the army and served with dis- 
tinction until 1783 ; on the very day upon which Washington announced the 
conclusion of peace to the army he was killed by the falling of a tree. In 
1781 he was instrumental in quelling the revolt which occurred in the troops 
from Pennsylvania and New Jersey. A biographical sketch of him, with 
portrait, will be found in the National Portrait Gallery, vol. ii. edition of 
1835. 

* Joseph Cilley, of New Hampshire, b. 1734, d. 1799. He was one of 
the witnesses at the Court-martial of Lee. He was subsequently Major- 
General of the New Hampshire Militia. He was Major of Poor's Regiment 
in 1775. 

4 We think it likely that this officer was Colonel Richard Parker, of Vir- 
ginia, as the Colonel Parker who was present at Monmouth, received his 
orders from General Scott, who commanded Virginia troops. Col. Richard 
Parker died at the seige of Charleston, S. C, in 1780. He was a Captain 
of 2d Virginia regiment 24 Jan.' 1776, and afterwards Colonel of the 8th 
Virginia. 

5 Thomas Craig, Colonel of the 3d Pennsylvania Regiment. He was 
born in the present Northampton Co. Jan. 10th, 1740. His parents, Thomas 
and Mary, were natives of Ireland. Thomas entered the army early in the 
Revolutionary war, and was in the expedition to Canada commanded by 
Arnold. He was in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, and Mon- 
mouth, and was at Valley Forge. He died at Allentown, Lehigh Co., Jan. 
20, 1832, aged 93. He was a Captain Jan. 5, 1776 ; Major Sept. 7, 1776 ; 
Colonel, 1777. 

6 Eleazer Oswald was born in England about 1755. He came to America 
a short time previous to the Revolution, and at the beginning of the war 
served under Arnold and Ethan Allen at the capture of Ticonderoga. He 
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viour, who kept up a gallant fire from some piecess com- 
manded by Mm, uncovered and unsupported. In short, one 
can hardly name particulars without doing injustice to the 
rest. The behaviour of the officers and men in general was 
such as could not safely be surpassed. Our troops, after the 
first impulse from mismanagement, behaved with more spirit 
and moved with greater order than the British troops. You 
know my way of thinking about our army, and that I am 
not apt to flatter it. I assure you I never was pleased with 
them before this day. 

What part our family acted let others say. I hope you 
will not suspect me of vanity when I tell you that one of 
them, Fitzgerald, 1 had a slight contusion with a Musket ball, 

was at Quebec when Montgomery was killed, acting as secretary to Arnold, 
and after that officer was wounded led the forlorn hope ; he was spoken of on 
this occasion as a volunteer who behaved extremely well. At Monmouth he 
was Lt.-Col. of Lamb's Regiment of Artillery, and shortly after the battle, 
Knox spoke of him as " One of the best officers of the Army. He resigned 
his commission the latter part of 1778. For a number of years he published 
in Philadelphia the Independent Gazette. In 1783 he reopened " On its 
original plan and regulation" the well- known " London Coffee House" (still 
standing at the S. W. corner of Market and Front Streets), which so far as 
its original purposes of " a change for commercial transactions" were con- 
cerned, it lost after Col. Bradford retired from it, some time before the close 
of the war. 

Col. John Parke, in the preface to his translations of the Odes of Horace, 
writes that he has addressed several of them to his " Very worthy friend and 
fellow-soldier, Lt.-Col. Eleazer Oswald, late of the American Artillery, not 
only on account of his ushering this work into the world (he was its printer), 
but for his many eminent virtues as a brave soldier and a good citizen. The 
hardship he has suffered, and the toils he has endured, and the many trying 
vicissitudes he has experienced in the defence of his country entitle him to 
the esteem of every patriotic and virtuous American." In 1792, being in 
England on business, he crossed to France, and, joining the French Army, 
commanded a regiment of artillery at the battle of Jemappe. He returned 
to America, and died of yellow fever at New York in October, 1795. 

1 John Fitzgerald, of Tirginia. As there were two officers of this name 
from the same State, it is impossible to give the record of either with cer- 
tainty from printed documents. The one mentioned was an aid to Washing- 
ton ; the date of his appointment as such is lost ; Mr. Sparks thought that it 
was made during 1778, but Geo. Washington Parke Custis speaks of a Fitz- 
gerald who was on the staff of Washington at the time of the battle of 
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another, Laurens, 1 had a slight contusion also, and his horse 
killed ; a third, Hamilton, had his horse wounded in the first 
part of the action with a musket ball. If the rest escaped, it 
is only to be ascribed to better fortune, not more prudence in 
keeping out of the way. 

That Congress is not troubled with any messenger-aids to 
give swords and other pretty toys to, let them ascribe to the 
good sense of the Commander-in-chief, and to a certain turn 
of thinking in those about him which put them above such 
shifts. 

What think you now of General Lee. You will be ready 
to join me in condemning him. And yet, I fear, a Court 
Martial will not do it. A certain preconceived and prepos- 
terous opinion of his being a very great man will operate 
much in his favour. Some people are very industrious in 
making interest for him. Whatever a Court Martial may 
decide, I shall continue to believe and say — his conduct was 
monstrous and unpardonable. 

I am, D. Sir, 

Yrs Affecty, 

ALEX. HAMILTON. 

One wing of the army marched this morning towards the 
North River, another goes to-morrow. The enemy by our 
late accounts were embarking their baggage. They are three 
miles below Middletown. French importunity cannot be 
resisted. I have given two frenchmen letters to you. I am 

Princeton, Custis also mentions a Col. Fitzgerald, no doubt the former aid, 
•who was with "Washington at Alexandria in November, 1799. In the Hist. 
Mag., June, 1863, a letter is published from Eobert Morris to John Fitz- 
gerald, of Alexandria, Va. ; also one from Arthur Lee and one from E. H. 
Lee to Col. Fitzgerald of the same place. Col. Fitzgerald was one of the 
witnesses at Lee's trial. 

• Lt.-Col. John Laurens, Too well known to need special mention. On 
account of Lee's reflections on "Washington, in the defence which he pub- 
lished after his trial, Laurens sent him a challenge ; they met near Philadel- 
phia, in a wood situated near the four-mile stone on the Point-no-Point Road. 
Hamilton acted as the second of Laurens. Lee was slightly wounded. 
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very serious about Mr. Toussard, 1 and as far as a Majority in 
some Corps, Armand's Pulaski's or such like, would wish you 
to interest yourself for him. The Marquis De Vieme, 2 1 am 
so far in earnest concerning that if his pretensions are mode- 
rate, and he can be gratified, I should be glad of it — but I 
fear they will be pretty high. 

LETTER OF (JEN. WILLIAM IRVINE OF PENNA. TO CAPT. JOHN DAVIS. 

Camp English Town, New Jersey, June 30, 1778. 
Dear Sir : — 

I suppose ere now you will have heard of the action of the 
28th instant, not far from this place and within one mile and 
a half of Monmouth Court House. Two days before several 
large detachments of Light Troops were sent in front in pur- 
suit of the Enemy, commanded by General Lee and the Mar- 
quis ; in the morning they fell in with and engaged the enemy 
but were soon repulsed ; however, the main army got up just 
as they were retiring and formed on or near the ground they 
left. The two Armies were formed on two hills about a half 
mile apart ; about Eleven o'clock an exceeding heavy cannon- 
ade commenced on both sides and continued with great vigor 
till half after four in the afternoon, when the Enemy went off 
precipitately, and left their dead and wounded on the field. 
Our army took possession and encamped on the field. The 
enemy drew off about two miles and in the night went off 
Bag and Baggage ; as there was no possibility of coming up 
with them, as they steer for Sandy Hook, we have given over 
the chase, and are now marching towards the upper part of 
Jersey. The enemy left about 300 dead on the field, among 

' Col. Louis Toussard, born, France, 1749 ; died, New Orleans, about 1820. 
Be was aid to Lafayette ; lost an arm at Rhode Island in the fall of 1778. 
Author of the Artillerist's Companion, 2 vols. 8vo., Phila. 1809.— Drake. 

a Marquis de la Vienne. " He arrived in camp while the army were at Val- 
ley Forge, with recommendatory letters to the Marquis de Lafayette." He 
had held the rank of Major in the French Army, and upon his own petition 
was commissioned by Congress as Colonel in the service of the United 
States, "without any pay annexed to said rank." See J. of C, July 15, 
1778. 
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whom were three field oflicers and ten other officers. Thus 
the pride of the British Tyrant is lowering; in all the actions 
hitherto the Americans never took the field. I hope in future 
they will always take it. I wrote you about two weeks ago, 
and would have wrote oftener, but have been exceedingly ill ; 
indeed was obliged to stay at Valley Forge after the army ; 
however, thank God, I got up in time to be at the action, 
and mend sure fast ; indeed the Brigade I commanded was 
posted in front of our Whole Army, about three hundred 
yards. 1 Notwithstanding we lost but 5 killed and a few 
wounded; I would have wrote General Thompson, but ex- 
pected him at camp before this reaches yon ; however, should 
this not be the case, please present my compliments to him, 
and tell him that the 28th was a most Glorious day for the 
American Arms; likewise give my compliments to Capt. 
Byers, and tell (him) I meant to write him but am exceed- 
ingly hurried and much fatigued with the necessary duties of 
my station. I shall be glad to hear from you, and I shall 
write you when anything of consequence. 

I am, Dr. Sir, 

Your most obt. servant, 

WM. IRVINE. 
Col. John Davis, near Carlisle. 

1 When Lee's troops were retreating they so impeded the advance of 
Irvine's Brigade that Irvine had to threaten to charge through them before 
he could make way to his advanced position. — Anecdote communicated by 
Dr. Wm. A. Irvine. 



